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FOR  THE  COMMERCE 
SOFTWARE  PIONEERS 


■  GETTING 
TO  KNOW  XML 

■  PURCHASING 
THE  PAYOFF 


The  new  database  as  universal  as  the  World  Wide  Web  itself. 
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)B2®  Universal  Database.  It’s  the  missing  link  between  core  business  functions  and  the  dynamic,  user-driven 
without  a  hiccup  from  laptops  to  massively  parallel  arrays.  And  with  the  same  code  base  running  natively 
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Solutions  for  a  small  planet 


The  Internet  will 
be  it.  Its  going  to 
threaten  the  telephone 
companies  and 
everyone  else  in  the 
telecommunications 
industry.  The  whole 
world  is  going 
to  change. 


John  Sidgmore 
CEO.  UUNET  Technologies 
Vice  Chairman/COO, 
WorldCom.  Inc. 
Internet  World 
Keynote  Speaker 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


Growing  pains 


The  other  day,  I  had 
one  of  those  “mo¬ 
ments  of  clarity,” 
when  a  shrouded  truth  is 
suddenly  laid  bare.  It  came 
after  a  series  of  events,  all  in¬ 
volving  myself  and  others 
taking  part  in  the  great  wave 
of  electronic  commerce. 

The  first  event  involved 
Emmerce  editor  Alan  Alper. 
For  a  landmark  birthday  cel¬ 
ebration,  our  department 


Today’s  PIONEERING 

Web  sites  practically 
have  to  be  their  own 


SOFTWARE  companies 


gave  him  an  online  gift  cer¬ 
tificate  to  Music  Boulevard, 
which  sells  music  CDs  over 
the  Web.  Well,  it  took  days 
for  the  site  to  send  the  gift 
certificate,  and  worse,  they 
sent  it  only  after  multiple 
phone  calls  to  the  Web  site 
owners.  (For  a  full  account  of 
the  experience,  see  www. 
computerworld.  com! emmerce, 


in  the  “Commentary”  sec¬ 
tion.) 

The  next  incident  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  co-worker  who 
downloaded  and  beta-tested 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
Millicent  wallet  software. 

The  trial  itself  went  OK,  but 
the  wallet  software,  which 
embeds  itself  within  the 
browser,  has  started  causing 
occasional  JavaScript-like  er¬ 
rors.  She  plans  to  download 
the  Millicent  trial  again,  in 
hopes  of  figuring  out  how  to 
properly  do  a  de-install. 

The  third  event  involved 
me.  When  I  subscribed  to 
The  Boston  Globe  online  a 
year  ago,  I  willingly  typed  in 
my  credit  card  number  and 
expiration  date.  Just  recently, 
I  began  receiving  biweekly 
E-mails  from  a  company  I’ve 
never  heard  of,  requesting 
that  I  indicate  my  new  expi¬ 
ration  date  on  a  supplied 
form.  However,  I’m  just  not 
inclined  to  give  away  infor¬ 
mation  about  my  credit  card 
to  a  fairly  anonymous  E-mail 
sender.  I  guess  I’d  prefer  a 
phone  call  on  that  one. 
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The  upshot:  In  the  busi- 
ness-to-business  world,  you 
can  work  with  your  partners 
on  those  types  of  kinks  and 
process  details.  The  best 
e-commerce  practitioners  do 
just  that,  in  excruciating  de¬ 
tail  (see  story,  page  20).  But 
business-to-consumer  sites 
don’t  have  that  luxury.  When 
you  don’t  know  who’s  going 
to  visit  your  Web  site  next, 
there’s  lots  of  guesswork 
involved  and  so  many  unex¬ 
pected  things  that  can  go 
wrong. 

With  thousands  of  linger¬ 
ing  details  to  work  out,  it’s 
become  clear  to  me  how  pre¬ 
liminary  the  first  Web  com¬ 
merce  sites  and  technologies 
truly  are.  What  has  also  be¬ 
come  clear  is  the  degree  to 
which  today’s  pioneering 
Web  sites  practically  have  to 
be  their  own  software  com¬ 
panies  to  meet  consumers’ 
very  high  and  well-en¬ 
trenched  expectations.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they’re  not  finding 
well-honed  business  practices 
lying  around  in  packaged 
software  (see  story,  page  12). 

However,  analysts  seem  to 
think  that  in  the  future, 
users  will  view  electronic 
commerce  software  packages 
as  we  view  today’s  ERP  soft¬ 
ware  packages  from  the  likes 
of  SAP,  Oracle  and  People- 
Soft.  That  is  —  you  would 
never  even  think  of  building 
your  own.  Hmmm  —  that’s 
progress,  right? 


MARY  BRANDEL 
mary_brandel@cw.com 
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It’s  a  pivotal  year  for  the 
/Lmi  commerce  software 
pioneers.  By  Mark  Halper 
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EC  INNOVATORS:  ADAPTEC 


The  Far  East, 
Right  Next  Door 


•  1  Adaptec  forges  system- 

to-system  links  with  its 
suppliers  over  the  Internet. 

By  Anne  McCrory 
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8  Procurement  systems  show 
signs  of  big  payoffs,  but 
beware  of  thorny  implementa¬ 
tion  issues  and  as-yet-unknown 
costs.  By  Tom  Duffy 
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For  a  pleasing  commerce  site  . . . 

LOOK,  LISTEN,  ASK  AND  RESPOND 


BY  CARLA  CATALANO 

Millipore  Corp.  is  one  com¬ 
pany  that  doesn’t  like  to  use  a 
lot  of  guesswork  when  it 
comes  to  adding  features  and 
functionality  to  its  Web  site. 
“We  ask  what  our  customers 
want  and  then  we  give  it  to 
them,”  said  Tom  Anderson, 
director  of  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  at  the  Bedford, 

Mass. -based  company. 

In  this  way,  Millipore  —  a 
$619  million  multinational 
maker  of  purification  prod¬ 
ucts  —  is  a  step  ahead  of 
many  of  its  counterparts  on 
the  Web.  Many  companies  — 
particularly  those  with  a  lot  of 
traffic  and  transactions  — - 
find  it  difficult  to  analyze  and 
then  act  on  the  glut  of  infor¬ 
mation  detailing  what  visitors 
are  doing  on-site.  Others  are 
all-too-eager  to  implement  the 
latest  technology  without  first 
knowing  whether  their  most 
loyal  Web  visitors  will  value 


Millipore 
combines  online 
surveys  with 
more  implicit 

customer  data 
to  create 
a  well -honed, 

customer- 
friendly  site. 

those  features. 

Online  surveys  are  one  way 
Millipore  takes  the  customer’s 
pulse.  “We  were  already  look¬ 
ing  at  access  logs  and  [con¬ 
ducting  face-to-face]  inter¬ 
views,  so  why  not  use  our 
Web  site  to  help  pinpoint 
what  our  customers  want?” 
Anderson  said. 

The  company  conducted 


its  first  online  survey  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1996.  Its  finding:  Cus¬ 
tomers  wanted  online  order 
tracking  and  the  ability  to 
check  on  product  availability 
—  but  they  didn’t  care  much 
about  online  payments. 

“It  took  a  few  months,  but 
we  put  order  tracking  right  up 
there  using  Perl,”  Anderson 
said.  Perl  provides  a  link  be¬ 
tween  Millipore’s  Web  server 
and  its  back-end  Oracle 
Corp. -based  order  tracking 
system,  according  to  Claude 
von  Roesgen,  webmaster  at 
Millipore.  “We  had  a  systems 
analyst  at  Millipore  write  a  re¬ 
port  that  creates  an  ASCII  file 
every  three  hours  of  all  pend¬ 
ing  orders  for  the  previous 
month.  That  file  is  then 
FTP’d  through  the  firewall  to 
the  Web  server,”  von  Roesgen 
explained.  Customers  enter 
their  order  number,  and  the 
system  checks  for  a  match. 

“Customers  can  now  see 


whether  or  not  their  order 
was  delivered  and  even  patch 
into  the  shipper’s  tracking  sys¬ 
tem,”  von  Roesgen  said. 

Product  availability  is  in 
the  works.  “We’ll  probably 
use  an  off-the-shelf  applica¬ 
tion  to  add  that  functionali¬ 
ty,”  said  von  Roesgen,  who  is 
currently  evaluating  Oracle’s 
WebCustomer. 

Millipore  creates  its  surveys 
in  Lotus  Notes,  which  the 
company  also  uses  to  collect 
the  survey  responses  and  ag¬ 
gregate  the  results.  “Any  time 
we  go  to  our  database,  we  can 
see  real-time  percentages  for 
various  questions,”  von 
Roesgen  said. 

To  encourage  responses, 
Millipore  offers  incentives, 
which  have  included  a  base¬ 
ball  cap  with  the  company’s 
logo,  a  palmtop  flashlight  and 
a  $10  donation  to  the  Milli¬ 
pore  Foundation  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name. 


COMMERCE  Pulse 

Bots  Make  Better 
Shopping 

SERVER-BASED  shopping  agents 
seem  destined  to  change  the  on¬ 
line  shopping  landscape. 

Whereas  client-based  agents  re¬ 
quire  additional  software  and 
bandwidth,  server-based  agents, 
or  bots,  do  the  searching  from  the 


data  center  of  the 
provider,  returning  in¬ 
formation  faster  and 
making  shopping  easier. 

Excite  paved  the  way  for 
server-based  shopping  bots  when 
it  introduced  its  Shopping 
Channel  based  on  Jango.  ViaWeb, 
Inc.  followed  with  Shopfind,  which 


can  find  pages  that 
are  generated  dynami¬ 
cally.  And  Yahoo  has  a 
strategic  partnership 
with  Junglee  Corp.  to  allow 
users  of  the  Visa  Shopping  Guide 
to  comparison  shop. 

As  bots  mature,  they  will  let 
customers  search  merchant  data¬ 


bases  in  more  sophisticated  ways 
and  merchants  compete  on  more 
than  price  alone,  said  Nicole 
Vanderbilt,  an  analyst  at  Jupiter 
Communications’  Digital 
Commerce  Group  in  New  York. 

Two  new  competitive  arenas:  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  return  policies. 

-  NATALIE  ENGLER 
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Response  rates  have  been 
encouraging.  The  two  annual 
surveys  gleaned  500  responses 
within  three  weeks,  while  a 
worldwide  advertising  survey 
brought  in  100  responses 
within  three  days.  “We 
wanted  to  know  if  the 
advertising  program  was 
believable  and  attractive 
and  what  image  it 
would  convey,”  Ander¬ 
son  said.  Using  online 
surveys  made  that 
process  much  quicker 
and  more  cost  effective, 
he  added. 

But  companies  that 
want  to  follow  Milli- 
pore’s  success  with  on¬ 
line  surveys  should  keep 
their  eyes  open.  “Sur¬ 
veys  are  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  which  way  the 
wind’s  blowing,  but  we 
also  do  extensive  mining 
of  our  access  logs  and 
face-to-face  surveys  with  cus¬ 
tomers  to  gauge  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  with  the  Internet 
space,”  Anderson  said. 

Indeed,  while  the  informa¬ 
tion  collected  from  online 
surveys  may  be  important,  to 
follow  that  information  alone 


“grossly  neglects  sampling 
methodologies”  that  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  understand  cus¬ 
tomers  or  Internet  users  in 
general,  said  Chris  Stevens, 
an  electronic  commerce  ana¬ 


lyst  at  Aberdeen  Group,  Inc. 
in  Boston. 

For  instance,  not  everyone 
is  willing  to  fill  out  online 
surveys  and,  Stevens  cau¬ 
tioned,  the  information  that’s 
missing  may  be  more  valid 
than  the  responses. 


The  challenge  is  to  figure 
out  how  to  leverage  implicit 
information  in  addition  to 
explicit  information.  Implicit 
information  represents  what  a 
user  does  on  the  Web  site, 

while  explicit  informa¬ 
tion  includes  registra¬ 
tion  data  such  as  name, 
address  and  telephone 
number. 

You  can  do  that  in 
part  by  analyzing  access 
logs,  von  Roesgen  said. 
“It’s  like  looking  over 
your  users’  shoulders 
and  watching  pages  — 
you  can’t  see  the  smile 
on  their  faces  but  you 
can  see  what  they’re 
doing,’  he  said. 

For  example,  Milli- 
pore  noticed  people 
were  inputting 
catalog  numbers  in  the 
site’s  search  engine 
without  inserting  the 
spaces  dictated  by  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  marketing  materials.  “By 
creating  special  pages  that 
have  catalog  numbers  without 
spaces,  we  averted  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  our  clients,”  von 
Roesgen  said. 

The  company  also  uses 


Microsoft  Corp.’s  Usage  Ana¬ 
lyst  to  analyze  details  such  as 
number  of  visits  and  number 
of  pages  viewed  per  visit. 

While  log  file  analysis  tools 
are  good  enough  for  99%  of 
Web  sites,  the  sheer  amount 
of  information  those  tools 
collect  would  be  unmanage¬ 
able  for  large  sites  like 
Amazon.com,  Stevens  said. 

“When  you  have  gigabytes 
of  information,  just  putting  it 
into  data  warehouses  and  us¬ 
ing  a  conventional  decision- 
support  tool  is  a  very  large 
process,”  he  said.  “What’s  fas¬ 
cinating,”  he  added,  “is  that  a 
bunch  of  companies  do  next 
to  nothing  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  what  their  customers 
say  they  want  and  what  they 
do  on  the  Web  site.” 

As  for  Millipore,  it  will 
continue  to  use  online  surveys 
as  one  way  to  make  its  site 
more  useful  to  customers, 
Anderson  said.  After  all,  visits 
to  the  site  have  doubled  since 
its  implementation  in  1996. 
And,  he  added,  “that’s  where 
the  customers  are.” 


Catalano  Is  a  freelance  writer 
in  I  loll  is  ton,  Mass. 


SETting  Up  Web 
Merchants...  and  Banks 

THERE’LL  be  no  fooling  cybermer¬ 
chants  or  banks  starting  April 
Fools’  Day.  Or  will  there? 

That’s  the  day  MasterCard 
International,  Inc.  ends  automat¬ 
ic  chargebacks  on  repudiated 
Web  transactions  for  retailers 


supporting  the  Secure  Electronic 
Transactions  (SET)  protocol.  It’s 
also  the  day  Visa  U.S.A.,  Inc.  will 
begin  a  two-year  waiver  of  heavy 
SET  fees  for  U.S.  card-issu¬ 
ing  banks. 

The  net  effect  of 
both  changes: 

Conspicuous  cost  ob¬ 


stacles  to  SET  adoption  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  banks  seem  to  be 
crumbling.  The  only  problem  is, 
some  merchants  —  and  many 
consumers  —  are  still 
struggling  to  adopt 
SET.  Lack  of  client 
software  and  con¬ 
sumer  ignorance  are 


the  primary  inhibitors. 

Darryl  Peck,  CEO  of  Cyberian 
Outpost,  Inc.,  a  Kent,  Conn.,  re¬ 
seller  of  computer  products,  will 
not  embrace  SET  until  customers 
clamor  for  it.  “If  they  ever  freak¬ 
ing  get  it  working,  we’d  be  the 
first  in  line,”  he  said. 

-  ALAN  AI.PER 
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ELECTRONIC  PROCUREMENT 


BY  TOM  DUFFY 


I  James  Cullinan,  MasterCard  Interna- 
|nc.s  vice  president  for  global  pur- 


gf‘ -  tions 

'AY  chasing,  an  electronic  purchasing  devo- 


his  office  at  MasterCard’s  head- 
arters  in  aptly  named  Purchase,  N.Y., 
Cullinan  is  overseeing  the  firm’s  move  to 
an  online  purchasing  system.  His  staff 
just  finished  beta-testing  a  system  from 
Elekom  Corp.  in  Bellevue,  Wash.,  which 
involved  about  $2  million  worth  of  pur¬ 
chasing,  barely  1%  of  the  company’s  an¬ 
nual  $200  million  procurement  budget. 
By  firing  up  their  Web  browsers  and  tap¬ 
ping  into  a  catalog  housed  on  a  Windows 
NT  server  inside  the  firewall,  buyers  are 
able  to  choose  office  supplies,  computer 
accessories  and  promotional  jackets  with¬ 
out  ever  having  to  root  around  for  a  pa¬ 
per  catalog. 

With  MasterCard’s  previous  procure¬ 
ment  system,  a  handful  of  vendors  were 
listed  on  separate  online  catalogs,  acces¬ 
sible  via  individual  proprietary  applica¬ 
tions.  There  was  no  routing,  and  orders 
were  sent  in  batch  files  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  vendors. 


Now,  once  items  are  chosen,  the  req¬ 
uisition  order  is  routed  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  manager  for  approval.  The 


PROCUREMENT  SYSTEMS  shoi 


system  notifies  the  purchaser 
of  the  approval  via  E-mail  and 
sends  off  a  purchase  order  to 


BEWARE  of  thorny  implementatio 


the  supplier,  either  through 
fax,  E-mail  or  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI).  In  the  near  future,  purchasing  data 
will  be  aggregated,  categorized  by  com¬ 
modity  type  and  transferred  to  Master¬ 
Card’s  general  ledger  system. 

But  Cullinan  doesn’t  want  to  stop  there. 
He  envisions  a  day  when  less  durable  pur¬ 
chases,  such  as  advertising,  can  also  be 
made  electronically.  “I’m  talking  about 
marketing  collateral,  multimedia  buys, 
trade  show  buys,”  Cullinan  said,  sketch¬ 
ing  out  his  futuristic  dream. 

But  while  electronic  catalogs  have  been 
around  for  years,  true  electronic  procure¬ 
ment  is  in  its  infancy.  According  to  one 
estimate,  fewer  than  20  such  systems  — 
which  mairy  sophisticated  purchasing  soft¬ 


ware  with  robust  electronic  catalogs,  pro¬ 
viding  a  central,  searchable  database  of 
an  enterprise’s  suppliers,  automated  rout¬ 
ing  and  linkages  with  back-end  systems 
— have  been  implemented  in  the  U.S.  to¬ 
day. 

At  the  same  time,  the  area  is  often  tout¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  highest  payback  —  and 
thus  one  of  the  fastest  growing  —  areas 
of  electronic  commerce. 

The  theory  sounds  great.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Purchasing  Management 
estimates  the  administrative  cost  of  pro¬ 
cessing  a  typical  purchase  order  is  between 
$120  and  $150.  Yet  the  average  order  is 
less  than  $500.  Bringing  technology  to 
bear  on  this  high-volume,  low-dollar  area 


holds  the  promise  of  nearly  immediate 
cost  savings,  from  reducing  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  for  processing  purchase  orders  to 
more  closely  managing  suppliers  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  products  bought 
“on-contract.” 

At  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.,  a 
$2.4  billion  semiconductor  maker  in  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.,  Pat  Guerra,  vice  president 
of  corporate  supply  management,  said  he 
expects  a  newly  installed  procurement  sys¬ 
tem  from  Sunnyvale-based  Ariba  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.  to  save  his  firm  up  to  $25 
million  annually  on  more  than  $1  billion 
worth  of  purchases.  Part  of  the  savings 
will  come  from  directing  buyers  to  few¬ 
er  sellers.  For  instance,  the  number  of  PC 


“MARKETING 
COLLATERAL, 
MULTIMEDIA 
BUYS,  TRADE 
SHOW  BUYS”  MAY 
BE  POSSIBLE  IN 
THE  FUTURE. 

JAMES  CULLINAN 
MASTERCARD 
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suppliers  will  go  from  six  to  two. 

“If  you  can  channel  the  $5  million  to 
$10  million  you  spend  on  PCs  to  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  sellers,  you  can  imagine  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  give  us  preferential  treatment”  in 
the  form  of  discounts,  he  said. 

But  what  are  the  up-front  costs?  Both 
Guerra  and  Cullinan  said  it’s  too  early  to 
estimate  the  total  cost  of  implementing 
an  electronic  procurement  system.  Low¬ 
er  end  systems  (catalogs  that  don’t  link  to 
other  applications  or  enable  approval  rout¬ 
ing)  can  begin  at  $25,000.  Higher  end 
systems  —  which  include  top-tier  features 
like  application  programming  interlaces 
to  existing  legacy  systems  and  the  ability 
to  handle  different  conventions  among 


multiple  suppliers  —  can  range  from 
$250,000  to  $2  million.  And  that’s  not 
including  implementation. 

Implementation  issues  can  be  thorny, 
particularly  when  you’re  trying  to  get 
smaller,  less  tech-sawy  suppliers  involved. 

For  instance,  MasterCard  found  that 
its  largest  suppliers,  from  which  it  pur¬ 
chases  millions  of  dollars  in  office  mate¬ 
rials  annually,  were  eager  to  go  along.  More 
difficult  were  the  smaller  specialty  sta¬ 
tionery  makers  with  which  it  had  worked 
for  years. 

“The  larger  suppliers  tend  to  be  more 
on  the  forefront  of  technology  and  have 
more  of  the  capital  to  get  there,”  Culli¬ 
nan  said.  “But  with  the  ones  who  do  spe¬ 


cialized  work,  their  forte  is  the  product, 
not  necessarily  technology.” 

Companies  also  have  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  host  the  catalog  themselves 
or  leave  it  up  to  the  procurement  software 
vendor.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  a  $9.6 
billion  utility  in  San  Francisco,  took  the 
former  option  and  is  sharing  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  managing  the  data  with  its  sup¬ 
pliers. 

“We’ve  always  maintained  the  content 
internally,  so  why  not  continue?”  said  Scott 
McCormick,  PG&E’s  project  manager. 
Suppliers  update  the  information  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  by  sending  it  either  via  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  FTP  or  digital  video  disc. 

PG&E  launched  the  system  in  No¬ 
vember  using  software  from  Commerce 
One,  Inc.  The  system  features  about  30 
vendors  that  account  for  roughly  half  of 
its  $1  billion  in  annual  purchasing  vol¬ 
ume. 

The  system  relies  on  heavy  integration 
with  SAP  After  generating  a  requisition 
form  and  routing  it  for  approval,  the  sys¬ 
tem  queries  a  master  list  of  potential  pur¬ 
chase  items  within  SAP.  That  list  contains 
additional  information  on  part  numbers 
and  inventory  availability  that  is  added  to 
the  requisition.  From  there,  a  purchase 
order  either  is  generated  on  paper  or  sent 
via  fax  or  EDI  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  supplier. 

To  limit  the  management 
duties  of  this  approach,  some 
firms  choose  a  hybrid  solu¬ 
tion  that  provides  a  minimal  “item,  de¬ 
scription  and  price”  catalog  with  a  hot 
link  to  the  seller’s  Web  site  for  more  ro¬ 
bust  descriptions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  Chica¬ 
go-based  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  As¬ 
sociation  chose  to  hand  over  all  catalog 
maintenance  to  Requisite  Technology,  Inc. 
But  that  decision  led  to  some  unforeseen 
complexity. 

Because  buyers  have  to  connect  to  the 
catalog  via  the  Internet,  Blue  Cross  has 
chewed  up  close  to  four  months  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  proxy  server  on  its  firewall  to  en¬ 
sure  that  client  records  are  protected,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jonathan  Handler,  national 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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contracts  manager  for  the  firm. 

Blue  Cross  also  encountered  some 
bumps  when  trying  to  sign  up  suppliers. 
While  some  were  eager  to  participate,  oth¬ 
ers  either  didn’t  have  the  technology  to  ac¬ 
cept  electronic  orders  or  wanted  the  com¬ 
pany  to  conform  to  their  own  proprietary 
solutions  —  primarily  EDI. 

As  a  result  of  the  delays,  a  pilot  project 
involving  about  a  half-dozen  vendors  did 
not  begin  until  last  month.  “You’re  really 
doing  missionary  work  by  having  to  sell 


he  acronym  —  OBI  —  makes  it  sound  like 
a  colleague  of  the  “Star  Wars”  robots. 
But  it  stands  for  Open  Buying  on  the 
Internet,  a  standard  that  some  say  holds 
the  promise  of  opening  the  door  to  ex¬ 
plosive  growth  in  the  world  of  electronic 
procurement. 

OBI  is  being  developed  and  promoted 
by  a  consortium  of  buyers,  sellers  and 
vendors  including  Ford  Motor  Co., 
American  Express  Co.,  Microsoft  Corp. 
and  Oracle  Corp.  The  goal  is  to  establish 
a  standard  method  of  Internet-based 
purchasing  that  will  let  a  user  at  an  OBI- 
enabled  desktop  purchase  goods  from 
any  supplier’s  OBI-compliant  Web  site. 

Several  analysts  said  OBI  has  an  edge 
compared  with  other  standards  being 
developed,  including  Open  Trading 
Protocol  (OTP),  which  is  backed  by 
MasterCard  International,  Inc.  and 
Mondex  International  Ltd.,  a  smart  card 
developer  that  is  51%  owned  by 
MasterCard;  and  eCo  System,  which  has 
the  support  of  CommerceNet,  a  non¬ 
profit  consortium  that  studies  electronic 
commerce. 

Each  standard  represents  an  attempt 
to  set  ground  rules  for  every  step  of  the 
purchasing  process,  from  authentication 
to  categorization  of  products  to  payment 

selection. 

Once  OB!  or  another  standard  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  analysts  said  it’s  likely  that  pro¬ 
prietary  procurement  systems  and  OBI 


each  supplier,”  Handler  said. 

Yet  another  issue  involves  standards. 
Without  standardization,  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  are  locked  into  proprietary  designs  that 
either  have  been  built  internally  or  pur¬ 
chased  off  the  shelf.  Several  developing  stan¬ 
dards,  however,  promise  to  enable  buyers 
to  tap  into  any  Web-based  catalog  without 
first  coordinating  their  systems  with  the 
suppliers  (see  sidebar,  below). 

Despite  these  issues,  procurement  man¬ 
agers  are  upbeat  that  their  systems  will  yield 
significant  savings.  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  in 


will  operate  side-by-side  for  several 
years.  But  those  proprietary  systems 
eventually  would  be  OBI-enabled,  allow¬ 
ing  the  use  of  internal  catalogs  and 
shopping  via  Web-based  catalogs  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Questions  surround  OBI’s  acceptance, 
however.  Some  wonder  whether  it  will 
satisfy  the  demands  of  purchasers  of 
complex  industrial  products  that  might 
require  reviewing  sophisticated  engi¬ 
neering  diagrams. 

“Electronic  procurement  is  going  to  be 
the  biggest  in  industrial  supply  chains,” 
said  Vernon  Keenan,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Zona  Research,  Inc.  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.  “And  I  don’t  see  it  meeting  all  the 
needs  in  that  area.” 

Meanwhile,  he  pointed  to  OTP  as  possi¬ 
bly  offering  more  flexibility.  OTP  promis¬ 
es  to  enable  such  things  as  automated 
bidding  on  contracts  and  automated 
auctions.  Still,  with  several  standards 
moving  forward,  it  is  likely  that  solutions 
vendors  will  eventually  support  more 
than  one. 

Peter  Roden,  executive  director  of  The 
OBI  Consortium  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  ar¬ 
gued  that  OBI  never  was  meant  to  be  all 
things  to  all  purchasers. 

“OBI  deals  with  one  specific  area: 
high-volume,  low-dollar  catalog  purchas¬ 
es,”  he  said.  “It’s  paper  clips,  toilet  pa¬ 
per,  PCs  and  software.  It’s  billions  of 
dollars,  and  it’s  the  No.  1  problem  if  you 
go  out  and  talk  to  buyers.” 


San  Jose,  Calif.,  expects  a  one-year  return 
on  its  investment  in  a  Java-based  Ariba  so¬ 
lution,  according  to  Carolyn  DePalmo,  Cis¬ 
co’s  procurement  manager.  Cisco  launched 
an  Ariba  electronic  procurement  system  in 
January,  with  a  catalog  featuring  1 7  ven¬ 
dors,  covering  roughly  half  the  company’s 
estimated  $500  million  in  nonproduction 
purchasing.  The  Ariba  application  runs  on 
a  Unix  server,  while  the  Oracle  Corp. -based 
catalog  sits  on  another. 

At  Cisco,  low-dollar,  high-volume  items 
with  preset  prices  are  chosen  from  the  cat¬ 
alog  and  orders  are  shipped  directly  to  ven¬ 
dors.  For  some  higher  priced  purchases,  the 
requisitions  are  imported  into  a  separate 
Oracle  purchasing  application,  where  the 
approving  manager  creates  a  purchase  or¬ 
der  and  then  ships  it  to  the  buyer.  In  both 
cases,  the  orders  are  sent  to  the  seller  via  E- 
mail. 

DePalmo  said  savings  will  come  in  part 
from  rationalizing  the  purchasing  process 
on  both  sides  of  the  equation.  With  better 
record  keeping  of  what  the  firm  buys  from 
whom,  she  said  she  believes  Cisco  will  be 
able  to  control  its  expenditures  more  tight¬ 
ly  and  win  better  contracts  from  regular 
suppliers. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

The  future  of  electronic  procurement 
seems  limited  only  by  the  dreams  of  its  users. 
While  MasterCards  Cullinan  fancies  elec¬ 
tronically  purchased  trade  shows,  AMD’s 
Guerra  envisions  a  day  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant  future  when  sales  invoices  will  no  longer 
be  needed.  Given  that  purchase  orders 
would  be  based  on  catalog  information 
maintained  by  the  seller,  he  said,  follow¬ 
ing  up  with  a  paper  invoice  would  be  re¬ 
dundant.  As  a  result,  a  large  part  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  payable  staff  could  be  redeployed  to 
other  areas. 

“What  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  say, 
‘Once  we’ve  got  an  electronic  receipt,  with¬ 
in  30  days  we’re  just  going  to  pay  you,  ” 
Guerra  said  with  delight.  “We  call  it  ‘eval¬ 
uated  receipt  settlement’  and  we’re  talking 
about  a  huge  paper  reduction.” 

Not  quite  the  paperless  office.  But  it’s 
another  step  closer. 


STANDARDS  struggle 

BY  TOM  DUFFY 
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Duffy  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Somerville , 
Mass. 


EC  said.  EC  done. 


It’s  easy  to  talk  about  electronic  commerce, 
but  a  real  challenge  to  make  it  happen. 

For  more  than  15  years,  we’ve  been  imple- 
menting  business-to-business  EC  solutions 
for  enterprises  large  and  small.  Extending  the 
supply  chain,  building  trading  communities, 
reducing  cycle  times,  lowering  costs.  Helping 
companies  like  yours  realize  the  competitive 
advantage  EC  brings.  We  know  how  to  get 
EC  done.  Call  Harbinger.  In  the  first  place. 
800-555-2989,  404H67C000. 


HI  Harbinger. 

www.harbinger.com 
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or  all  its  success  as  an  online  sales  company,  Dell 

- "v  Computer  Corp.  practices  a  decidedly  low-tech 

means  of  tying  its  Internet-based  orders  into  its  lega¬ 
cy  computer  systems. 

“The  way  it  works  today,  we  re-input  them,”  said  Bill 
Morris,  Dell  Online’s  senior  marketing  manager.  Pretty  in- 

_ ,  elegant,  especially  for  a  company  that  expects  more  than 

$1  billion  in  online  sales  this  year.  Morris  knows  this  crude  approach 
could  threaten  that  most  sacrosanct  of  business  endeavors:  customer  re¬ 
lations.  With  little  real-time  information,  it  could  take  Dell  several  days 
to  alert  a  customer  that  a  particular  item  is  temporarily  unavailable. 

But,  if  the  Dell  order  system  directly  tied  into  the  company  s  manu¬ 
facturing  system,  then  Dell  could  gain  efficiencies  in  managing  invento¬ 
ry  and  parts  supplies.  A  link  into  the  financial  systems  might  do  the  same 
for  the  company’s  accounting  procedures. 

Such  improvements  would  help  Dell  enjoy  what  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
market  research  firm  Zona  Research,  Inc.  labels  the  smooth  ripple  that 
will  truly  usher  in  the  era  of  electronic  commerce.  In  a  rippling  electronic 
world,  an  order  on  a  Web  site  would  trigger  immediate  retabulations 
across  a  company’s  myriad  databases  and,  ideally,  spread  out  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  worldwide  suppliers  as  well. 

And  therein  lies  the  challenge  for  vendors  that  claim  to  offer  “soup-to- 
nuts”  electronic  commerce  software.  As  corporations  grow  serious  about 
selling  on  the  Web,  pioneering  commerce  software  providers  such  as 
Connect,  Inc.,  Open  Market,  Inc.,  BroadVision,  Inc.  and  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.  will  no  longer  get  by  merely  on  the  strengths  of 
a  solid  transaction  system.  Their  offerings  must  go  well  beyond  requisite 
workhorse  capabilities  to  include  integration  tools  and  services  that  pro¬ 
vide  smooth  links  between  Web  servers,  back-end  office  systems  and  even 
suppliers. 

And  that’s  only  the  start  of  their  challenges  for  1998.  Take  a  company 
like  Open  Market,  which  hit  the  ground  running  in  1 996,  opting  to  go 
public  when  anything  “Internet’  was  white-hot.  In  short  order,  it  raised 
roughly  $70  million  —  not  bad  for  a  company  that  only  earned  about 
$60  million  in  revenue  for  the  entire  year  of  1 997.  Like  Connect,  Broad- 
Vision  and  others,  Open  Market  also  trotted  out  marquee  customers  will¬ 
ing  to  share  their  stories.  But  then,  last  year,  when  the  losses  mounted 
and  profits  looked  even  further  afield,  tension  set  in  among  Witll  Streeters 
and  potential  customers  alike. 

Today,  many  users  balk  at  the  hefty  price  tags  those  products  carry. 
While  some  vendors,  such  as  IBM  and  Microsoft  Corp.,  offer  bare-bones 
starter  kits  beginning  at  $5,000  to  $20,000,  costs  quickly  add  up  to  six 
figures  or  more  once  the  heavy  lifting  of  integration  and  site  complexity 
begins. 

What’s  more,  implementation  and  integration  can  drag  well  beyond 
the  vendors’  promised  time  line.  Add  a  huge  additional  (udge  factor  of 

Please  turn  to  page  14 
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100%,”  said  Bruce  Guptill,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
”11  the  vendor  says  90  days,  figure  180 
days,”  he  advised. 

The  latest  financials  look  promising  for 
Open  Market  and  BroadVision,  though 
Connect  still  lags  (see  sidebar  below).  But 
now  the  vendors  face  a  new  challenge  — 
helping  customers  advance  to  a  new  lev¬ 
el  of  electronic  commerce,  namely  the 
Web-enabled  enterprise. 

But  here’s  the  rub:  The  users  most  not¬ 
ed  for  pushing  the  ball  forward  in  Web- 
enabled  commerce  have  often  bypassed 
the  packaged  solutions  and  built  their  own 
systems  from  scratch.  That  involves  using 
a  tool  like  Allaire  Corp.’s  Cold  Fusion  Pro¬ 
fessional  or  Microsoft’s  FrontPage  to  build 


the  store  presence;  signing  on  with  a  ven¬ 
dor  like  Icat  Corp.  or  Mercantec,  Inc.  to 
build  and  manage  the  catalog;  and  hop¬ 
ing  and  praying  their  open  application 
programming  interfaces  (API)  will  enable 
some  sort  of  linkage  with  back-end  oper¬ 
ational  and  payment  systems. 

PACKAGES  DON’T  ALWAYS  DELIVER 

While  build-your-own  customers  may 
yearn  for  an  easier  path,  they  will  only  be 
able  to  take  the  packaged  route  if  the  pack¬ 
ages  can  deliver. 

So  far,  “they’re  not  quite  there  yet  in 
their  ability  to  interface  with  existing  busi¬ 
ness  systems,”  said  electronic  commerce 
analyst  Vernon  Keenan  of  Zona  Research. 

Chances  are  commerce  software  ven¬ 
dors  will  not  find  integration  capabilities 


within  their  own  walls.  That’s  why  many 
are  engaged  in  an  orgiastic  mating  dance 
intended  to  attract  multiple  partners,  from 
systems  integrators  to  enterprise  software 
companies  to  network  companies  and  In¬ 
ternet  service  providers. 

Open  Market  and  BroadVision,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  struck  alliances  with  consul¬ 
tants  Cambridge  Technology  Partners, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  LLP.  Furthermore,  Open 
Market’s  latest  release  of  Open  Transact 
includes  a  new  set  of  APIs  that  it  promis¬ 
es  will  cut  integration  time  drastically. 
IBM,  besides  running  a  mega-million- 
dollar  marketing  blitz  for  its  relatively  new 
entrant,  Net. Commerce,  also  brings  ac¬ 
cess  to  its  500-plus  integration  partners 
and  its  massive  Global  Services  division. 


Checking  on  the 


Like  the  Web  ventures  they  serve,  four  com¬ 
panies  that  blazed  the  electronic  commerce 
software  trail  are  puzzling  over  the  question, 
“Are  we  making  money?” 

Publically  held  Connect,  Inc.,  Open  Market, 
Inc.  and  BroadVision,  Inc.  all  continue  to  re¬ 
port  losses.  The  fourth,  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.,  does  not  break  out 
revenue  but  appears  to  be  struggling  with  its 
electronic  commerce  efforts  as  well. 

Here  is  a  look  at  the  challenges  facing  the 
four  pioneers  in  the  coming  year. 

Connect 

FINANCIALS:  Connect  is  the  original  trail- 
blazer  and  the  company  with  the  most  arrows 
in  its  back.  By  its  own  admission,  Connect 
has  not  been  faring  well  lately.  The  company 
lost  $14.6  million  in  1997,  when  sales 
dropped  to  $9.4  million  from  $10.1  million 
the  previous  year.  A  recent  infusion  of  $10 
million  in  private  financing  has  helped  keep 
Connect  on  life  support.  But  analysts  are  not 
convinced  the  patient  will  remain  alive. 

“They’re  making  the  right  moves,  but  we 
don’t  know  yet  if  it’s  too  late,”  said  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  analyst  Bruce  Guptill. 

FOCUS:  During  the  last  year,  Connect  un¬ 
loaded  an  unprofitable  online  services  divi¬ 
sion  and  refocused  its  product  efforts  on 
OrderStream  application  software,  which  fa¬ 


cilitates  the  task  of  integrating  the  commerce 
site  with  legacy  databases. 

But  Connect  runs  the  risk  of  overstepping 
its  capabilities  with  its  recent  expansion  into 
the  purchasing  software  business  with  its  new 
product,  PurchaseStream.  “They  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  businesses,  requiring  two  completely 
different  sales  models,”  warned  Carl 
Lehmann,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc. 

CUSTOMER/PARTNER  RELATIONS: 
Meanwhile,  relations  with  many  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  showcase  accounts  have  taken  a  rocky 
turn.  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  Inc.  said  it  is  re-evalu- 
ating  its  commitment  to  Connect,  as  is 
PhotoDisc,  Inc.  Connect  has  also  been  victim¬ 
ized  by  Web  casualties,  as  one  customer, 

Time  Warner,  Inc.,  closed  its  Dreamshop  mall 
and  another,  Womex,  Inc.,  filed  for  bankrupt¬ 
cy.  Connect’s  biggest  challenge  is  to  convince 
companies  that  its  turmoil  is  behind  it,  and  it 
is  a  viable  company  in  business  for  the  long 
haul. 

TECHNOLOGY:  The  company  has  some  tech¬ 
nology  business  to  take  care  of,  such  as  mak¬ 
ing  OrderStream  compatible  with  Oracle 
Corp.’s  0racle8.  It  will  also  need  to  provide  a 
Windows  NT  version  of  the  product,  which  cur¬ 
rently  runs  only  on  Unix  servers. 

Netscape 

FINANCIALS:  Netscape  posted  $530  million 


in  revenue  for  1997  but  also  laid  claim  to  an 
$88.3  million  fourth-quarter  loss.  Its  recent 
announcement  that  it  would  lay  off  400  em¬ 
ployees,  or  13%  of  its  workforce,  has  the  in¬ 
dustry  speculating  that  Netscape  is  either  on 
the  block,  mulling  the  sale  of  pieces  of  the 
company  or  seeking  more  effective  partner¬ 
ships  with  members  of  the  Java  gang  (IBM, 
Oracle  or  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.). 

TECHNOLOGY:  At  Netscape,  the  challenge 
is  clear:  Add  functionality  to  its  Merchant- 
Xpert,  which  has  been  limited  in  its  ability  to 
support  complex  custom  requirements,  such 
as  special  pricing. 

New  features  are  on  the  way,  as  the  compa¬ 
ny  plans  this  month  to  unveil  an  expanded 
suite  of  offerings  called  CommerceXpert.  But 
amid  the  turmoil,  will  Netscape  be  able  to 
get  CommerceXpert  out  the  door  on  time? 
Maria  Schafer,  an  analyst  at  Meta  CXP  in 
Paris,  doubts  it.  “I’ve  been  trying  to  get  in  to 
see  it,  and  it  seems  like  they  have  nothing  to 
show  me,”  she  noted. 

ACQUISITIONS:  The  company  is  adjusting 
to  new  ownership  of  the  MerchantXpert 
product  line,  having  fully  acquired  it 
only  a  short  time  ago  from  General 
Electric  Co.’s  GE  Information  Services 
division.  The  company’s  acquisition  of  Web 
server  and  tool  company  Kiva  Software 
Corp.  should  give  it  a  greater  ability 
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Successful  pairings  with  the  likes  of  SAP 
AG  and  AT &T  Corp.  will  range  from  ca¬ 
sual  business  alliances  to  serious  marriages, 
as  analysts  predict  a  spate  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  SAP  already  has  purchased 
a  10%  stake  in  Commerce  One,  Inc.,  a 
Web-enabled 


“IN  1998,  SOME 
COMPANIES  WILL 
CEASE  TO  BE.” 

-A'Sls 

DAVID  ALSCHULER 
ABERDEEN  GROUP 


merce  servers  to  back¬ 
end  databases.  Whether  Netscape  can  ab¬ 
sorb  those  two  acquisitions  in  light  of  its 
recent  financial  problems  remains  to  be  seen. 

Open  Market 

FINANCIALS:  Open  Market  is  showing  signs 
that  it  may  be  on  track.  Its  strong  sales  pres¬ 
ence  with  network  providers  should  position  it 
well  for  the  future,  as  more  end  users  turn  to 
Internet  service  providers  and  networking 
companies  for  commerce  services.  Open 
Market  seems  to  have  its  year-old  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Waypoint  Software  Corp.  and  Folio 
Corp.  under  control.  Revenue  almost  tripled 
in  1997  to  $61.3  million  from  $22.5  million 
in  1996.  The  Waypoint  and  Folio  moves  came 
at  a  cost,  though,  as  charges  related  to  their 
purchase  contributed  heavily  to  a  $58  million 
loss  in  1997. 

TECHNOLOGY:  Open  Market’s  customers 
have  spent  considerable  time  integrating 
their  Web  systems  with  existing  databases. 
Open  Market  recently  announced  it  is  adding 
application  programming  interfaces  (API)  to 
its  Open  Transact  engine.  If  the  APIs  facili¬ 
tate  integration  tasks  as  promised,  Open 


procurement  software  vendor.  It  also  has 
formed  a  joint  venture  with  Intel  Corp., 
called  Pandesic,  to  sell  commerce  sales 
software. 

“We’re  in  the  beginning  of  a  market 
consolidation,  where  companies  are  start¬ 
ing  to  fold  into  one  another,”  said  Carl 
Lehmann,  a  vice  president  of  electronic 
commerce  research  at  Westport, 
Conn.-based  Meta  Group,  Inc. 
Sorry  consequences  await 
those  vendors  that  prove  un¬ 
interesting  to  influential 
partners.  “In  1998,  some 
companies  will  cease  to 
be,”  said  David  Alschuler, 
director  of  electronic 
commerce  market  re¬ 
search  at  Boston-based 


Market  will  have  taken  a 
big  step  forward. 

BroadVision 

FINANCIALS:  BroadVision  is  on  a 
roll.  Revenue  for  the  fourth  quarter  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  31  was  up  111%  to  $8.6  million, 
and  results  for  the  year  were  just  as  en¬ 
couraging,  up  149%  to  $27.1  million. 

Losses  for  the  year  shrank  to  $7.4  million 
from  $10.1  million  in  1996. 

FOCUS:  Like  it  or  not,  BroadVision  has 
carved  out  a  solid  reputation  as  the  com¬ 
merce  software  vendor  that  specializes  in 
one-to-one  marketing.  Its  software  enables 
a  commerce  site  to  tailor  its  catalog  pre¬ 
sentation  to  a  return  visitor,  showing  the 
Web  shopper  products  and  deals  of  specif¬ 
ic  interest  to  that  shopper. 

BroadVision  director  of  product  market¬ 
ing  Neerav  Berry  bristled  at  the  suggestion 
that  the  company’s  strengths  stop  there. 
“We  are  a  catalog  company  and  a  transac¬ 
tion  company,"  Berry  said,  maintaining 
that  the  company  has  just  as  strong  a 
transaction  engine  as  its  rivals. 

CUSTOMER  PERCEPTION:  Users  with  a 
strong  interest  in  developing  customer  pro¬ 
files  and  catering  to  them  are  banging 
down  BroadVision’s  door.  BroadVision  has 
some  work  ahead  of  it  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  what  it  brings  to  the  Web  com¬ 
merce  party. 

-  MARK  HALPER 


Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.  The  surviving  com¬ 
panies  will  not  only  have  the  requisite  core 
technology  but  “will  also  have  good  al¬ 
liances  and  partners  for  both  sales  and 
technology,”  added  Gartner  Groups  Gup- 
till. 

THE  GR0W-Y0UR-0WN  ROUTE 

Until  commerce  software  vendors  expand 
their  offerings,  their  main  competition 
may  not  be  each  other  but,  rather,  inter¬ 
nal  IT  departments. 

Federal  Express  Corp.,  for  instance, 
built  the  technology  that  supports  its  Vir- 
tualOrder  program,  which  it  in  turn  sells 
as  a  commerce  and  catalog-building  pro¬ 
gram.  The  delivery  giant  evaluated  pack¬ 
ages  from  several  vendors,  including  Con¬ 
nect  and  Netscape,  to  help  support  Vir- 
tualOrder.  The  program  ultimately  ties  in 
to  FedEx’s  massive  customer  databases  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  collection  of  Unix  computers  at 
the  company’s  Memphis  data  center. 

“We  looked  at  a  bunch  of  those  pack¬ 
ages  a  long  time  ago  and  tried  to  make  a 
go  with  one  of  them,  but  we  have  such  a 
customized  way  of  doing  things  that  none 
of  the  vendors  were  flexible  enough,  ’  ex¬ 
plained  Susan  Goeldner,  FedEx’s  manag¬ 
er  of  Internet  technology.  “We  needed 
picky  little  ‘FedEx-isms.’  ” 

Mike  Janes,  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing  for  FedEx’s  logistics,  electronic  com¬ 
merce  and  catalog  division,  likened  com¬ 
merce  software  vendors  to  Boy  Scouts  try¬ 
ing  to  start  fires  with  sticks.  Because  cus¬ 
tomers  have  unique  requirements,  “you 
get  a  lot  of  rubbing,  but  not  much  fire.” 

Another  homegrown  example  is 
NECX,  a  Peabody,  Mass. -based  comput¬ 
er  and  electronic  parts  broker.  About  14% 
of  the  company’s  estimated  $425  million 
revenue  last  year  came  from  online  sales. 

The  reasons  for  NECX  CEO  Henry 
Bertolon’s  decision  to  build  his  own  soft¬ 
ware  were  similar  to  FedEx’s:  NECX’s  cus¬ 
tomers  need  to  mix  and  match  thousands 
of  parts  in  countless  permutations  and 
combinations.  NECX,  which  had  what 
Bertolon  called  a  “spaghetti  code”  order 
system  to  support  an  existing  phone  or¬ 
der  operation,  did  not  see  the  sense  in  ask¬ 
ing  an  outsider  to  grapple  with  that. 

“When  you’re  trying  to  aggregate 
Please  turn  to  page  1 6 
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Continued  from  page  1 5 
tremendous  quantities  of  supply  and  make 
it  available  for  immediate  shipment  to  cus¬ 
tomers  around  the  world,  and  allow  them 
to  search  in  a  way  that’s  intuitive  and  easy 
to  navigate,  we  haven’t  seen  anything  yet 
that  can  do  that,’’  Bertolon  said. 

The  resulting  system,  he  confessed,  “is 
not  a  Mercedes-Benz,  but  it  is  a  well-oiled 
machine.” 

Similarly,  Seattle-based  outdoor  equip¬ 
ment  and  clothing  vendor  Recreational 
Equipment,  Inc.  (REI)  quickly  found  out 
about  packaged  software  limitations.  REI 
launched  its  online  store  in  September 
1996  using  Netscape’s  Merchant  Server. 
It  soon  discovered  that  the  software  was 
not  nimble  enough  to  support  the  price 
and  product  combinations  REI  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  offering  in  its  stores  and  mail¬ 
order  business.  For  instance,  promotions 
such  as  two-for-the-price-of-one  were 
tricky. 

So  online  store  manager  Matt  Hyde  and 
REI’s  technology  department  found  them¬ 
selves  rewriting  and  modifying  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  the  point  where  today  the  com¬ 
pany  is  basically  using  homegrown  code. 

Hyde  said  it  would  be  unfair  to  single 
out  the  Netscape  software.  At  the  time 
REI  was  evaluating  packages,  almost  two 
years  ago,  “all  the  systems  were  young  and 
were  not  really  built  to  integrate  into  lega¬ 
cy  systems,”  he  noted. 

Furthermore,  Netscape  has  since  un¬ 
dertaken  some  major  modifications  of  its 
own  and  this  month  plans  to  unveil  a  vast¬ 
ly  improved  version  of  what  it  now  calls 
its  MerchantXpert  server,  to  be  called 
CommerceXpert  Suite,  according  to 
Netscape  senior  product  manager  Anna 
Sidana. 

Netscape  could,  in  fact,  win  a  deal  with 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.-based  Fruit  of  the 
Loom,  Inc.,  one  of  the  first  Connect  cus¬ 
tomers.  Like  FedEx,  Fruit  of  the  Loom  is 
both  a  technology  vendor  and  a  user,  as  it 
extends  commerce  programs  to  its  dis¬ 
tributors,  which  use  the  clothing  manu¬ 
facturer’s  technology  to  run  their  own  com¬ 
merce  sites. 

Ron  DuMoulin,  manager  of  systems 
development  at  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  said 
the  company  is  testing  Netscape’s  software 
and  will  use  it  on  a  customer-by-customer 


basis  if  it  does  well  in  beta  testing.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  Connect  software,  it  ports 
better  across  different  platforms,  he  said. 

COMING  OF  AGE 

As  commerce  software  vendors  strike  part¬ 
nerships,  expect  to  see  fewer  companies 
rely  on  homegrown  solutions.  The  fact  is, 
many  of  the  successful  do-it-yourselfers 
happen  to  have  sizable,  competent  IT  staffs 
—  a  claim  not  all  companies  can  make. 
FedEx’s  internal  IT  department  numbers 
more  than  5,000,  about  300  of  whom  are 
systems  integrators.  Industry  observers 
point  out  that  some  of  the  new  online- 
only  merchants  with  high-volume  sites, 
such  as  Seattle-based  Amazon.com,  are 
essentially  software  companies.  Not  every¬ 
one  has  that  sort  of  wherewithal. 

“I  take  no  glory  in  writing  our  own  soft¬ 
ware,”  said  REI’s  Hyde,  who  is  now  look¬ 
ing  to  IBM  for  packaged  software. 

Mike  Starkenburg,  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer  of  Kent,  Conn. -based  online  com¬ 
puter  retailer  Cyberian  Outpost,  Inc., 
echoed  that  remark.  “I  can’t  wait  to  get  out 
of  the  software  writing  business,”  he  said. 

In  time,  analysts  expect  the  commerce 
software  market  to  mature  to  the  point 
where  home  growing  will  become  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  norm.  “You  could  look  at 
the  electronic  commerce  server  market  to¬ 
day  as  the  ERP  market  was  five  or  eight 
years  ago,”  said  Zona  Research’s  Keenan. 
In  the  mid-’80s,  a  lot  of  organizations 
built  their  own  human  resources  and  sup¬ 
ply  chain  applications,  whereas  today  they 
would  be  foolish  to  do  that  with  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  packages  like  those  from  SAP 
and  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  In  the  next  few  years, 
a  lot  of  the  packaged  electronic  commerce 
software  will  grow  to  similar  dimensions. 

The  open  question  is  whose  packages 
will  be  around  five  years  from  now. 

/  la  /per  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San 
Francisco. 

For  a  full  analysis  of  the  leading 
commerce  software  providers,  visit  our 
online  companion  Webzine,  Emmerce,  at 
www.  computerworld.  com/ emmerce,  under 
the  Feb.  23  “Buzz”  item. 
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Build  or  Buy? 


“The  scale  of  your 

business  is  important.  Do 
your  customers  need  to  drill 
down  through  a  list  of  specifi¬ 
cations  across  product  cate¬ 
gories?  You  don’t  buy  that 
off-the-shelf.  But  if  people 
need  a  shirt  in  a  certain  size, 
boom,  boom  —  that’s  pretty 
easy  to  do.” 

HENRY  BERTOLON 
President  and  CEO 
NECX 

Peabody,  Mass. 

(www.necx.com) 


“The  biggest  compe¬ 
tition  to  electronic  commerce 


companies  is  not  each  other 
but  ‘roll  your  own.' 


MIKE  JANES 
Vice  president  of 
marketing  for  logistics, 
electronic  commerce 
and  catalog  division 
Federal  Express  Corp. 
Memphis 
(www.fedex.com) 


“In  generic  business- 

to -business  commerce 
systems,  there’s  quite  a  bit 
of  functionality  we’re  not 
finding,  like  order  routing 
and  approval  processes.” 


SUEARAGON-STEMEL 

IS  manager,  network 

commerce 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

(www.cisco.com) 
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It’s  Not  How  Much 
You  Read. 

You  can  read  a  knee-high  stack  of  computer  magazines 
each  month  and  still  not  find  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
news  and  information  you’ll  discover  each  week  in  the 
pages  of  Computerworld. 

As  the  only  weekly  newspaper  for  IS  professionals, 
Computerworld  is  filled  with  up-to-the-minute  articles 
on  topics  ranging  from  products  and  people  to  trends 
and  technology.  We  cover  it  all  —  PC’s,  workstations, 
mainframes,  client/server  computing,  networking, 
communications,  open  systems,  World  Wide  Web, 
intranets,  and  more. 

It’s  everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  an  edge  on 
the  competition. 

That’s  why  over  152,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you? 


It’s  What 
You  Read. 

Order  Computerworld  and  you’ll  receive  51  information- 
packed  issues.  Plus,  you’ll  receive  our  special  bonus 
publication,  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the 
leading  companies  using  information  systems  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com.  To 
order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy  of 
Computerworld. 

Then  you  can  spend  less  time  reading  about  the  world 
of  information  systems.  And  more  time  conquering  it. 
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Step  aside,  HTML  -  a  more  data-driven  option  is  on  the  way 


WALTER  CROSBY 

t’s  that  sinking  feeling  you  get 
en  you  first  hear  a  new 
•hnology  mentioned  —  that 
re’s  some  big  industry  se- 
:t  and  you’ve  never  heard 
lout  it. 

With  Extensible  Markup 
tguage  (XML),  this  ‘Titan¬ 
ic  moment”  came  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  for  me,  when  I 
was  talking  with  an  old  col¬ 
lege  friend.  As  he  explained, 
XML  was  destined  to  extend 
Hypertext  Markup  Language 
(HTML)  to  make  embedded 
data  on  the  Web  more  usable. 
Searches  would  make  more 
sense,  results  could  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  for  content  rather  than 
just  presentation  —  it  sound¬ 
ed  almost  unbelievable. 

But  based  on  the  recently 
finalized  XML  proposed  speci¬ 
fication,  we  now  know  that 
while  HTML  will  continue  to 
be  the  standard  for  presenta¬ 
tion  and  document  publish¬ 
ing,  XML  will  become  the  pre¬ 
ferred  standard  for  displaying 
database-driven  data  on  a  Web 
page. 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  HTML 

What’s  wrong  with  HTML? 
Take  a  look  at  today’s  online 
catalogs  —  products  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  search  for,  you  cannot 
compare  prices  across  suppli¬ 
ers,  and  it’s  difficult  to  update 
the  information  from  existing 
enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  systems. 

With  XML,  most  of  the 
page  markups  can  be  made  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  online  product 


database.  Linkages  with  finan¬ 
cial  systems  will  be  a  key  part 
of  this  functionality.  In  fact, 
you  can  expect  the  big  data¬ 
base  vendors  soon  to  offer  the 
option  of  generating  XML 
documents  from  standard 
Web  queries. 

The  upshot  is  that  applica¬ 
tions  like  catalog  development 
will  become  data-  rather  than 
publishing-driven.  Expect  the 
electronic  commerce  group  to 
take  on  more  responsibility 
for  this  function  —  and  inter- 

With  XML,  we 
should  be  able 
to  build  truly 

DATA-DRIVEN 

applications. 

act  more  with  marketing  and 
catalog  management. 

With  XML,  we  should  be 
able  to  build  truly  data-driven 
applications  and  make  the 
data  accessible  to  programs, 
viewers  and  even  client/serv¬ 
er  programs. 

The  key  will  be  the  careful 
definition  of  Document  Type 
Definitions  (DTD),  hopefully 
with  some  kind  of  industry- 
specific  standardization.  It  is 
imperative  that  each  industry 
start  developing  standard 
DTDs  for  the  kinds  of  objects 
they  will  want  to  present  on¬ 
line. 


WHERE  ELECTRONIC 
COMMERCE  COMES  IN 

Along  with  better  catalogs,  an¬ 
other  great  application  for 
XML  would  be  a  procurement 
system  for  large  corporations. 

Imagine  a  system  where 
the  purchasing  manager 
maintains  agreements  with  a 
few  suppliers,  each  of  which 
uses  the  same  XML  specifica¬ 
tion  to  describe  its  products. 
The  purchasing  agent  allows 
corporate  employees  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  internal  catalog  and 
when  a  product  selection  is 
made,  the  purchasing  intranet 
checks  for  the  best  price, 
quantity  on  hand  and  speed  of 
delivery.  If  everything  falls 
within  allowable  specifica¬ 
tions,  the  purchase  is  routed 
to  the  supplier  and  fed  into  the 
standard  financial  system. 

This  capability  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  with  today’s  HTML 
specification,  but  expect  it  to 
be  a  standard  product  feature 
from  the  ERP  and  ERP-link- 
age  vendors  in  the  very  near 
future.  Suppliers  will  band  to¬ 
gether  to  come  up  with  a  stan¬ 
dard  XML  DTD  for  office  sup¬ 
ply  procurement. 

Today’s  full-text  search  en¬ 
gines  are  another  application 
ripe  for  XML.  Pull-text  is  great 
for  finding  published  docu¬ 
ments,  but  it  doesn’t  work  if 
you  want  to  do  a  search  to  find 
all  of  the  California  red  wines 
made  before  1992  that  you 
can  buy  for  less  than  $40  per 
bottle  in  Chicago.  With  XML, 
specialized  search  engines 
will  consolidate  information 


from  multiple  sites  around  the 
Internet,  presenting  more  op¬ 
portunities  to  reach  cus¬ 
tomers. 

One  thing  is  certain:  You’re 
going  to  hear  a  lot  more  about 
XML.  In  addition  to  analyzing 
the  ways  XML  can  be  applied 
to  current  projects,  you 
should  also  start  working  with 
your  business  partners  and 
competitors  to  come  up  with 
standardized  DTDs.  Other¬ 
wise,  you  may  find  yourself  in 
the  unsavory  position  of 
adapting  your  systems  to 
match  your  competitors’. 

If  you  are  currently  work¬ 
ing  on  an  EDI  project,  you 
should  immediately  start  re¬ 
evaluating  the  project.  You 
should  look  at  whether  the  in¬ 
formation  could  be  better  de¬ 
scribed  in  XML. 

Seek  out  a  partner  that  will 
provide  the  service  of  XML-to- 
EDI  conversion  and  work 
with  them.  This  step  will  allow 
you  to  start  developing  your 
standard  XML  documents 
and,  at  the  same  time,  work 
with  those  clients  that  are  not 
able  to  provide  you  with  XML- 
type  transactions. 

Crosby  is  a  consul  Ian!  on  Web 
and  legacy  systems  integration. 

/  le  is  stilt  trying  to  figure  out 
how  XML  really  works. 

/  le  can  be  reached  at 
ircroshy@ahini.mil.edii. 

See  Emmerce  online  for 
links  to  XML 
;  resources  and  an  interactive 
forum  on  the  topic. 
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i:C  INNOVATORS 


ADAPTEC,  INC. 


BY  FORGING  SYSTEM-TO-SYSTEM 
LINKS  WITH  ITS  SUPPLIERS  OVER  THE 
INTERNET,  ADAPTEC  PREPARES  TO  COMPETE 
MORE  AS  A  JUST-IN-TIME  OPERATION 
By  Anne  McCrory 


Dolores  Marciel  couldn’t  tolerate  the 
thought  of  taking  a  document  off  a 
fax  machine,  piecing  the  pages  together  and 
then  rekeying  the  information  into  an  of¬ 
fice  system.  And  yet,  that’s  exacdy  what  some 
of  her  co-workers  at  Adaptec,  Inc.  used  to 
do  each  time  a  purchase  order  came  in.  “[It] 
does  not  stretch  your  gray  matter,”  she  as¬ 
serted  by  car  phone  en  route  to  the  airport 
one  morning.  “That  would  drive  me  over 
the  edge.” 

That’s  part  of  the  reason  Marciel  led  the 
charge  in  1997  to  implement  a  $1  million 
electronic  commerce  system  that  in  a  year’s 
time  would  enable  Adaptec  —  a  Milpitas, 
Calif.,  connectivity  products  vendor  —  to 
send  purchase  orders  and  design  informa¬ 
tion  over  the  Internet  directly  to  its  Far  East 
suppliers’  computers.  But  she  had  some  far 
bigger  reasons,  as  well. 

Like  cutting  manufacturing  cycle  times 
to  rival  those  of  competitors  that  own  their 
own  factories.  (As  a  “fabless”  manufacturer, 
Adaptec  contracts  with  chip  foundries  and 
assembly  houses  to  make  its  products.)  And 
increasing  customer  satisfaction  by  finish¬ 
ing  jobs  in  eight  weeks  instead  of  14  to  16. 
And,  in  the  process,  saving  an  estimated  $  1 0 
million  a  year  in  inventory  costs,  gaining 
the  ability  to  more  easily  change  manufac¬ 
turing  specs,  improving  business  relation¬ 
ships  and  positioning  the  $  1  billion  com¬ 
pany  for  the  future. 

“It  would  have  been  easier  to  do  some¬ 
thing  on  the  [maintenance,  repairs  and  op¬ 
erations]  side  —  low  risk  and  low  return, 
but  safer,”  said  Marciel,  vice  president  of 
procurement,  who  led  the  project,  called 
Adaptec  2000.  “But  it  wouldn’t  have  got¬ 
ten  such  a  huge  ROI  out  the  door.” 

In  an  industry  as  volatile  as  computer 
manufacturing,  where  build-to-order  PC 
maker  Dell  Computer  Corp.  may  have  set 
the  new  standard,  many  contract  manufac¬ 


turers  are  talking  about  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce.  But 
Adaptec  —  which  makes 
computer  peripherals  such 
as  network  adapter  cards  — 

“is  actually  pulling  it  off,  is 
one  of  the  early  success  sto¬ 
ries  here,”  said  Scott  Lundstrom,  director 
of  research  at  Advanced  Manufacturing  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Boston.  “To  really  be  able  to 
compete  as  a  contract  manufacturer,  you 
have  to  become  this  kind  of  agile,  near-zero- 
inventory  kind  of  shop,”  he  noted.  “To  do 
that,  you  have  to  forge  a  closer  relationship 
with  your  component  suppliers.” 

BUILDING  BRIDGES 

Adaptec’s  electronic  commerce  system  does 
just  that  by  enabling  system-to-system  com¬ 
munications  with  its  suppliers  over  the  In¬ 
ternet.  After  evaluating  30  different  ven¬ 
dors,  Adaptec  selected  software  from  start¬ 
up  CrossRoute  Software,  Inc.  in  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.  CrossRoute’s  Java-based  Al¬ 
liance  allows  the  enterprise  resource  plan- 


ADAPTEC.  INC,  :f  7f;|y  : 

.S'  /  billion  tnann/itclnrcr  of  com/  inter 
conneclirih  •  prod  nets.  Milpitas ,  (  aUf 

■  THE  CHALLENGE:  Shorten  cycle  times  and 
streamline  business  processes  by  forging 
closer  communications  with  Far  East  suppli¬ 
ers. 

SOLUTION:  Build  a  system  that  auto¬ 
matically  sends  purchase  orders  processed 
through  Adaptec’s  SAP  R/3  system  to  any 
ERP  system  on  the  supplier  side.  Also,  share 
ineering  documents  over  the  Internet. 

HE  RESULTS:  Cycle  times  reduced  by 
and  inventory  costs  cut  by  an  estimated 
million  annually. 


SYSTEM  COST:  $1 

*vA  - ,  7  • '  A  ’  • '  ’•  'K  ■. 


ning  (ERP)  system  at  the  primary  user,  or 
hub,  to  communicate  with  any  type  of  com¬ 
puter  on  the  other  end.  It  does  this  through 
the  use  of  “adapters,”  which  serve  as  bridges 
between  the  Alliance  application  program¬ 
ming  interface  and  an  ERP  application, 
such  as  SAP  (which  Adaptec  uses).  Alliance 
runs  on  a  Windows  NT  server. 

Before  CrossRoute  was  in  place,  buyers 
would  print  a  purchase  order  or  design  spec¬ 
ification  and  fax  it  to  the  local  office  of  the 
supplier,  which  would  then  refax  it  to  the 
manufacturing  location  in  Asia,  explained 
Steve  Robinson,  electronic  commerce  man¬ 
ager  at  Adaptec.  There,  someone  would  in¬ 
put  the  data  into  the  computer. 

Today,  when  the  Adaptec  buyer  keys  in 
the  purchase  order  to  SAP,  it  triggers  the 
CrossRoute  product,  which  sends  the  or¬ 
der  over  the  Internet  and  into  the  suppli¬ 
er’s  system.  That  process  takes  minutes,  com¬ 
pared  with  four  to  six  days  the  old  way, 
Robinson  explained. 

The  design  and  manufacturing  process 
has  been  similarly  streamlined.  Formerly, 
chip  assembly  drawings  were  faxed  between 
locations  and,  if  legible,  pieced  together  on 
the  other  end.  Now,  they  are  saved  direct¬ 
ly  to  a  network  directory  that  appears  on 
an  intranet  Web  page  at  the  originator  s  site. 
The  file  is  sent  over  the  Internet  to  a  doc¬ 
ument  control  system  at  the  supplier  site. 
An  E-mail  message  alerts  both  the  origina¬ 
tor  and  the  recipient  that  the  drawing  has 
been  received. 

The  automation  allows  buyers  and  en¬ 
gineers  to  resolve  any  problems  or  make  de- 
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next  door 


sign  changes  without  pulling  the  job  out  ot 
the  queue  for  manufacturing,  Marciel  ex¬ 
plained.  “Our  objective  was  to  take  the  er¬ 
ror  out  and  improve  our  accuracy.  And  the 
electronic  commerce  solution  is  absolutely 
enabling  us  to  do  that,  she  said. 

Adaptec  turned  to  electronic  commerce 


when  its  customers  —  companies  like  Dell, 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and  IBM  —  be¬ 
gan  asking  for  shorter  cycle  times.  Already 
in  the  midst  ol  implementing  SAP,  Adaptec 
initially  chose  its  three  suppliers  with  the 
longest  lead  times  and  began  to  study 
processes  to  determine  where  efficiencies 


could  be  obtained. 

Next,  the  company  began  in¬ 
volving  all  concerned  parties  up  front 
and  getting  buy-in  at  all  levels.  Much  of  the 
system’s  $1  million  budget  went  to  con¬ 
sultants,  studies  and  travel  to  Asia  to  work 
with  the  suppliers:  A5AT  in  Hong  Kong, 
TSMC  in  Taiwan  and  Seiko  Epson  Corp. 
in  Japan. 

ASAT  went  live  Nov.  4  after  a  month  of 
testing.  TSMC  aimed  to  be  up  this  month. 
Seiko  and  two  other  suppliers  will  follow. 

“It  was  an  interesting  program  to  go 
through,”  said  Tom  Endicott,  who  was  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  sales 
at  Seiko  Epson  when  the  Suwa, 
Japan-based  wafer  foundry  be¬ 
gan  working  on  the  linkup. 
“Large  companies  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sort  of  plod  along,  and 
making  a  paradigm  shift  is  difficult.  It’s 
more  emotional,”  he  said. 

TSMC  was  already  using  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI)  and  was  excited  to  en¬ 
ter  the  electronic  commerce  arena  when 
approached  by  Adaptec,  said  Monty  Botkin, 
director  of  TSMC’s  North  America  oper¬ 
ations  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  In  fact,  it  declined 
Adaptec’s  offer  to  help  pay  for  part  of  the 
$  1 00,000  package,  as  it  plans  to  become  a 
hub  itself  and  extend  the  CrossRoute  ca¬ 
pability  to  its  customers. 

“Lead  times  are  so  critical  that  anything 
we  can  do  to  cut  out  a  day  here  or  there  be¬ 
comes  a  great  advantage,”  Botkin  said.  “For 
the  rest  of  our  customers,  this  gives  you  the 
visibility  into  the  fab  as  if  their  fab  were  sit¬ 
ting  next  door  to  you.” 

Future  Adaptec  plans  call  for  adding 
transactional  capabilities  on  its  Web  site  for 
large  customers,  complete  with  Rill  back¬ 
end  integration.  Toward  that  end,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  onetime  EDI  committee  has  been 
rechristened  the  EC  committee.  Its  char¬ 
ter:  to  drive  an  electronic  commerce  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  corporation,  Robinson  said. 
“That’s  the  scope  [for  ‘98]  —  take  a  step 
hack,  see  what  we’ve  got  in  place  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  corporate  solution.” 

Marciel  concurred:  “What  we  want  to 
do  is  continue  to  push  the  technology  hut- 

5) 

ton. 


Mc(  ran  is  a  managing  editor  in  the 
( lomputmvorld  Magazines  (iron/). 
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DO  YOU  HAVE  A  FORMAL  EC  GROUP? 

We  asked  managers  how  electronic  commerce  is  organized  in  their  companies 


Susan  Boster 

Director  of  Marketing 

BarnesandNoble.com,  Inc. 

www.harnesandnoble.com 


“BACK  IN 
late  1996, 
Barnesand- 
Noble.com 
was  set  up  as 
a  separate  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc. 
[We’ve  just  hired]  a  corporate 
operating  officer  who  heads  our 
electronic  commerce  group  and 
reports  to  the  vice  chairman  of 
Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.  The  group 
also  includes  the  vice  president 
of  technology,  the  vice  president 
of  business  development  and  my¬ 
self  as  director  of  marketing.” 


Chip  Perry 

Director  of  Information 
Strategies 

The  Pillsbury  Co. 
www.pillsbury.com 


“WE  D0N’T 
^■g  A  have  a  for¬ 
malized  elec¬ 
tronic  com¬ 
merce  group, 
but  we’re  getting 
close.  Our  focus  is  information 
strategy;  electronic  commerce 
falls  under  this  category.  I  repre¬ 
sent  the  technology  perspective, 
the  vice  president  of  consumer 
marketing  leads  the  charge  from 
the  consumer  perspective,  the 
vice  president  of  strategic  brand 
development  represents  the  glob¬ 
al  branding  perspective,  and  the 
public  relations  director  is  also 
part  of  the  group.” 


Barbara  Vaughan 

Web  Site  Manager 

Spiegel,  Inc. 
www.  spiegel .  com 


“OUR  GROUP 
started  out 
pretty  ad 
hoc  in  1994, 
with  me  as  the 
official  staff 


member  with  a  volunteer  or  two. 
Within  the  last  six  months,  it  has 
evolved,  although  it  is  not  an  offi¬ 
cial  division  of  the  company.  Now 
it  includes  our  corporate  attorney, 
two  Web  site  designers,  two  mer¬ 
chandising  liaisons  and  an  out¬ 
side  IT  consultant.  Also,  the  vice 
president  of  catalog  advertising 
production  and  the  electronic 
publishing  systems  manager  set 
the  tone  and  establish  direction 
for  the  group.” 


Diane  Silver 

Vice  President  of  Information 
Strategy 

American  President  Lines 
www.apl.com 


“I  HEAD  an 
organiza¬ 
tion  called 
Information 
and 

Customer  Ser¬ 
vices.  Tied  within  that  group  are 
sales,  customer  service  and  in¬ 
formation  strategy.  Our 
‘electronic  commerce  group’ 
falls  under  the  information 
strategy  division  and  includes 
myself,  the  director  of  process 
and  strategy,  the  director  of  ap¬ 
plications  development  and  a 
Web  team.” 


Flawed  SSL 


Cryptographer  reveals  TOP  10 
problems  with  software 


THERE  ARE  MORE  THAN  80 
MILLION  COPIES  of  Secure  Sock¬ 
ets  I  .aver  (SSI ..)  encryption  soft¬ 
ware,  on  the  street  today.  But  just 
bee; ni»e  it’s  mainstream  doesn’t 
mean  it’s  flawless. 

f  !  meal  issues  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  protocol  can  easily  cause 
implementations  to  be  insecure, 
two  examples  are  key  manage¬ 
ment  and  bad.  Hawed  or  modi¬ 
fied  software,  according  to  Paul 
koclier,  president  of  ( Cryptogra¬ 
phy  Research,  a  San  Francisco- 
based  cryptographer  and  one  of 


the  authors  of  SSL. 

HERE  IS  KOCHER’S  “TOP  10” 
LIST  OF  SSL  PROBLEMS: 

1.  Doesn’t  work  well  with 
proxies  and  filters 

2.  Adds  additional  computation¬ 
al  overhead  at  server  and  client 

3.  Adds  extra  network  round- 
trips  for  handshake 

4.  Migration  from  nonpubiic  key 
infrastructures  is  nontrivial 

5.  Doesn’t  work  well  with  exist¬ 
ing  crypto  tokens 

6.  Key  management  can  be  ex¬ 
pensive 


7.  Requires  a  certification  au¬ 
thority  with  appropriate  policies 

8.  Encrypted  doesn’t  compress 
(slows  modems,  for  instance) 

9.  International  export  restric¬ 
tions  complicate  everything 

10.  Few  companies  have  the 
expertise  to  do  a  good  job  of 
building,  maintaining  and  oper¬ 
ating  secure  systems 

Because  many  manufacturers 
care  more  about  time-to-market 
than  security,  Kocher  believes 
we’ll  see  more  problems  ahead. 
Conceding  that  this  industry  is 


very  young  and  has  a  long  way  to 
go,  he’s  looking  to  computer  en¬ 
gineering  practices  to  improve, 
similar  to  those  of  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  and  airline  industries. 

Adapted from  an  article  by 
consultant  'Com  Austin  in 
the  Compulenvorld  Emmerce 
Webzine.  See  “ Encryption  Coes 
Mainstream  ”  under  “ The 
Exchange” section  at  www. 
compulerworld.com/emmerce. 

Austin  can  be  reached  at 
austin@ibg.com. 
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Turn  to  IDG.net 
and  tap  into  IDG’s 
thirty  plus 

years  of  COMPUTERWORLO 

experience 

providing 
information 
and  analysis  to  l,;  ! 
people  who  depend  on 
it  to  make  buying 

decisions. 


PC  WORLD 


World 


•  net 

.  t  d  g  .  n  e 


Stop 


lDG.net.  The  world’s  most  trusted  source  for  IT  informatio 


IDG. net's  unique  site  design  makes  getting  IT  information  efficient,  fast  and 
extremely  easy.  In  short,  you'll  find  exactly  what  you're  looking  for. 


Searching  for 
information 
with  IDG.net  delivers 
what  you  want  the  first 
time  because  the 
information  comes 
from  IDG's  vast 
technology-specific 
network  of  more 
than  170  Web  sites. 


the  first 
place  to  turn 
5  online  for  trusted 
|  information 
|  about  worldwide 
:  technology 
1  trends,  markets 
and  products. 


Designed  exclusively 
for  technology  decision 
makers,  IDG.net 
provides  only  the 
most  relevant 
news,  analysis  and 
information. 


IDG.net  draws  upon  the 
world's  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  Web  sites. 

They  include  @Computerworld, 

InfoWorld  Electric,  lava  World,  Macworld 
Online,  Network  World  Fusion, 
and  PC  World  Online  -  all  accessed 
through  one  gateway. 


SIP  FROM 


It's  like  your  very 
own  personalized 
computer 
information 
shopper. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  INFORMATION 


CONSIDER  THE  SOURCE* 


iiIDG.net  draws  on 
the  efforts  of 
sJDG's  award- 
jvinning 
editorial  staff, 
"delivering  the 

most  reliable  technology  news, 
analysis  and  product  information. 


Get  answers, 

not  diversions. 
IDG.net  filters 
out  useless 
information 
by  staying 
focused  only 
on  content 
that  is  critical 
to  those  seeking 
iechnology 
information. 


„o„„ 


On  average,  users 
spend  10  hours  per  week 
searching  for  information 
on  the  Web.  IDG.net 
dramatically  reduces 
that  time  by 
quickly  providing 
relevant  technology 
information. 


I  f  the  decisions  you  make  are  based  on  information  gathered  from 
|  the  Web,  turn  to  IDG.net  first.  With  IDG.net,  you  get  answers  not 
diversions.  IDG.net  is  not  another  IT  megasite  morass.  And  it's  far  more 
than  a  search  engine.  IDG.net  is  a  gateway  to  more  than  170  Web  sites. 
All  backed  by  IDG's  rich  vein  of  resources  -  the  publications,  analysts 
and  reporters  that  make  up  the  most  comprehensive  IT  news 
organization  in  the  world.  The  information  is  trustworthy,  pedigreed, 
bona  fide  and  just  plain  reliable. 


IDG.net  gives 
you  access  to  IDG's 
global  network  of 
publications  and  research 
services  in  various  local 
languages,  providing  the 
most  trusted  source  of 
information  online  the 
world  has  to  offer. 


The  Software  Minute 

Extending  your  enterprise  in  a  connected  world. 


Leverage  your  application  investment  on  your  way  to  the  Web.  Lotus  Domino  Go  Webserver 
is  scalable  from  desktop  to  mainframe  with  consistent  function,  APIs  and  management.  It  incor¬ 
porates  latest  Java™servlett  support  for  “write  once/run  anywhere”  functionality  and  has  proven 
stable  even  when  scaled  to  extremes.  (Most  recent  example:  Nagano.)  For  free,  full-function, 
30-day  evaluation  code  for  Windows®  95,  Windows  NT,®  0S/2f  Sun  Solaris™  HP-UX  and  AIX® 
visit  w w w. software .  i  h  m . com  /d  om  in  ogo. 

Bank-vault  security  for  e-business  assets.  New  IBM  eNetwork™  f  irewall  for  Windows  NT  features 
3  different  firewall  architectures  to  provide  a  multilayer  defense  and  30  predefined  services 
to  get  you  up  and  running  quickly.  Includes  hardening  of  Windows  NT,  intrusion  detection, 
strong  authentication,  report  utilities,  isolation  of  multi  [tie  networks  and  national  language 
support.  Download  beta  code  at  www.software.ibm.com/firewall. 

Make  departmental  “content  owners”  part  of  your  Web  site  solution.  NetObjects  TeamFusion  is 
the  first  affordable  site-building  software  that  brings  a  roles-based  approach  to  the  challenge 
of  centralizing  control  over  site  development,  while  distributing  content  management  to 
contributors  spread  throughout  an  organization,  www.netobjects.com/info/swminute 


e-business 


Start  simple. 
Grow  fast. 

IBM’s  Network 
Computing 
Framework  can 
help  you  assess 
potential  e-business 
solutions  using 
traditional  IT 
benchmarks. 

It  incorporates 
the  experience 
of  thousands  of 
customers.  Visit 
www. software. 
ibm.com/ncf 

Volume  I,  Issue  2 


Why  build  transactional  Web  apps  from  scratch  when  you  can  use  existing  databases  and  apps?  IBM 
TXSeries  provides  an  integrated  solution  for  developing,  deploying  and  managing  cross-enterprise 
and  e-business  transactional  systems.  It  includes  and  integrates  distributed  CICS,  Encina  transaction 
processing  monitor,  MQSeriesf  DSSeries  and  Lotus  Domino  Go  Webserver  to  extend  critical  busi¬ 
ness  processes  to  employees,  customers  and  vendors  on  the  Web.  ww  w. software. ibm . com/ txseries 


Manage  Windows  NT  resources  from  end  to  end  without  leaving  your  chair.  Tivoli  TME 10™  Netview® 
5.0  for  Windows  NT  was  rated  best  ol  4  leading  network  management  solutions  tested  (with  6,000 
users)  by  Network  Computing.  It’s  BackOffice™  certified,  interoperable  with  other  environments, 
intuitive  to  use  and  lully  Web-enabled  right  out  of  the  box.  A  limited  version  of  this  Editor’s 
Choice  solution  is  available  lree  at  www.tivoli.com. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet” 


:  he  IBM  home  page  is  locates  at  www.ibm.com.  All  IBM  product  and  service  names  are  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the 
United  Stales  and/or  other  countr  res  Microsoft,  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  and  BackOffice  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Lotus,  Domino  and 
Lotus  Domino  Go  Webserver  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Sun  and  Solaris  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc  Tivoli  and  Netview  are  registered  trademarks  and  TME10  is  a  trademark  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  In  Denmark,  Tivoli  is  a  trademark 
licensed  from  Kjebenhavns  Sommer-Tivoli  A/S  Other  company,  product,  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©1998  IBM  Corporation. 


.  A  bank  transaction  that  costs  $1.07  in  person  costs  540  by  telephone.  The  same  transaction  can  be 
'  executed  on  the  Internet  fpr  10.  (Thanks  to  Dudley  Nigg,  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  reported  in  ComputerworlcT\2l2Q/97.) 
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